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SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 10, 1886. 


9th mo. 2nd. Attended the little meeting 
at Horsham. Uncle D. Williams had close 
preacbing to the youth present. To some in 
an especial manner, who he feared were over- 
looking the day of small things. 


NO. 49. 


26th. Our First-day meeting. I endea- 
vored after a waiting state. R. Scotton spoke 
of the necessity of being purified even with 
fire. Said there was no other way to the 
kingdom than by the cross. He had striven 


19th. Our friend Sarah Emlen attended|at times to get from under it, butfound it 


our meeting. She said the Lord would have 
a tried and afflicted people. But “no matter 
how much we were sifted, the precious wheat 
would remain,” &c. 

10th mo. Our friend Henry Hull had an 
appointed meeting at Plymouth. The favor 
of assembling thus together for the solemn 
pee of worship, was touched upon in a 
ively manner ; as also the language, “ Blessed 


would not do. 

6th mo. 2nd. Another week forever gone! 
May I improve the time that is allotted me. 
Was awakened afresh to this all important 
subject during an awful thunderstorm this 
afternoon. R. S. revived in our hearing this 
morning, that “ It was not said to the wrest- 
ling seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain.” 
Also encouraged us, when thus assembled, to 


Departed this life, 3rd mo. 23rd, 1832, our|are ye when men shall revile you and perse-|endeavor to seek after Him, and not settle 
dear friend and mother in the truth, Sarah|cute you,” &. In a little sitting in our family |down in a form. 


Taylor. A short but severe illness terminated 


in the afternoon, the query was addressed by 


8th and 9th spent with my friends at home. 


the earthly pilgrimage of this valued Friend.| him in a very impressive mannér, “Simon, son|Our meeting was larger than usual ; several 


She was for many years an approved minis- 
ter of the gospel, and her exemplary life and 
fervent labors in the cause of Truth, afford 
her relations and friends the consoling belief, 
that through the merits of her Redeemer, she 
has obtained a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. Her character exemplified in a strik- 
ing manner, “the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit ;” and in all the relations of life 
she evinced, that to be a devoted follower of 
her Lord and Master, was the primary con- 
cern of ber mind. 

6th mo. 3rd, 1832. Joseph Whitall* and 
Hannah Warrington attended our meeting 
on First-day. Joseph said, “the Christian 
traveller is not exempt from suffering.” He 
believed there were am present some of the 
Lord’s children; with these he was led very 
sweetly tosympathbize. The youth also were 
very tenderly spoken to. H. Warrington 
followed with, “Count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations.” It was likely there 
were those present who did not understand 
this passage; but she believed there were 
others to whom it was intelligible, who had 
deep provings to pass through, so that they 


of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?”| young people, strangers, being present. Some 
Sister P. and self attended a meeting ap-jof them appeared very light and trifling. I 
pointed for him in the afternoon at Gwynedd ;/|feel myself much weaned from those of this 
where, too, he was much favored. The lan-|description ; having drank too deeply of this 
guage of the dear Master, when about to be|cup myself. On which account bitter mo- 
taken from his poor disciples, was feelingly|ments have been my portion ; and afresh this 
revived: “I will not leave you comfortless, I|day was I clothed with heaviness. EH. C. re- 


will come to you.” The conversion of Paul, 
with his readiness to obey, conveyed in the 
language “Lord, what wilt thou bave me to 
do ?” was treated upon in a very instructive 
manner; and the youth encouraged by the 
covenants Jacob entered into: “If thou wilt 
be with me in the way that I go, &., then 
thou shalt be my God and I will serve thee.” 
Parents, too, were reminded to discharge 
their duty faithfully, that they might say as 
the apostle did, “I have no greater joy than 
to see my children walking in the Truth.” 
After this our dear friend supplicated for all 
and each of us, in a very solemn manner. 
5th mo. 10th, 1833. Attended, yesterday, 
our Quarterly Meeting. We had the company 
of our friend Samuel Bettle. His concern ap- 
peared to be chiefly to those in the younger 
walks of life ; and for some in an especial man- 


were at times ready to cry out, “Is it noth-|ner who were holding back little sacrifices, in 
ing to you, all ye that pass by? behold and|yielding to which their peace consisted. He 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor-|8poke of the secret conflicts these were under; 
row,” &c. It had not been thus with the aged|no mortal knowing what they were passing 
and middle aged alone, but even with some|through. There were other dear friends who 
of the dear children; who, notwithstanding |appeared concerned for our best welfare. O, 
they were surrounded with many good things|saith my soul, may we be aroused to more 


of this life, yet at times were made sensible 
that there was something wanting which this 
world could not supply. Suitable counsel 
Was given to such. 

* Joseph Whitall was, in early life, a student of law. 
He became convinced of the principles of Friends, from 
attending one of their meetings while from home en- 
gaged in his studies. He joined the Society through 
many sacrifices ; and after the needful preparatory bap- 
tisms, became one of its recorded ministers. Was, for 
& time, Superintendent of Westtown School. He gave 
in a clear and valuable testimony of the Society’s faith 
and practice, in the Court of Chancery of the State o 
New Jersey, held in Camden in 1831. See “ Foster's 


faithfulness. 

It seems right here to mention that I am 
now at Gwynedd, teaching a little school. 
Came first of Fourth month. I feel heavily 
the weight of the undertaking; and according 
to my small ability, have craved that “ wis- 
dom and understanding may be given to go 
in and out before the dear children.” 

13th. Our First-day meeting. Am stripped 
and poor, and feel myself very much like one 
alone. May I become more and more weaned 
from all things here below. There are sea- 
sons when all “ pleasant pictures” seem spoiled. 


commended a watching unto prayer, and 
minding “the day of small things.” 

17th. Poor and empty! A right travail of 
spirit when thus assembled was pressed upon 
us, which I covet more and more. The short- 
ness and uncertainty of life dwells much 
with me. 

22nd. Elizabeth Coggeshall, an elderly 
Friend from New York, bad an appointed 
meeting here on Fifth-day last, which was 
largely attended. To me it was a precious 
season; not so much from abundance being 
said, but the bread broken was of that kind 
which satisfies the cravings for immortal 
food. “I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.” She spoke of the need of humility 
in us poor frail creatures, and pressed it upon 
us to see what bad the first place in our affec- 
tions! “Lovest thou me more than these?” 
was closely put to us. It was a great thing 
to know for ourselves that we bave an in- 
terest in heaven, and a near friendship with 
our Heavenly Father. The youth were sweet- 
ly encouraged to leave the perishing things 
of time behind, and press forward. Such as 
felt themselves to be sinners indeed, were de- 
sired to remember that “Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners,” and that Paul 
felt himself to be “the chief of sinners,” when 
he uttered that language. 

28tb. Our Monthly Meeting held at Gwy- 
nedd. A good meeting. E. C. was concerned 
to address some present in a very solemn 
manner. He believed the day was coming, 
in which all the excuses some of us were 
pleading, would avail very little; that it was 
through fear of being accounted fools for 


Reports, vol. Ist. He died at his home, near Wood-|“ 0, satisfy me early with Thy mercy, that I|Christ’s sake, that sacrifices were not made. 


bury, N. J., 1847, aged about 77 years. 


may rejoice and be glad all my days.” 


Some required were thought to be too little, 
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and others too great ; and the youthful mind 
was concluding that there was time enough 
to enter into labor. Such as these were re- 
tarding the arising of our Israel. They were 
and would continue to be as dwarfs amongst 
us. May the communication sink deep, is my 
desire. 

7th mo. 7th. Our First-day meeting. My 
feelings much depressed, with little or no 
ability to come at anything good. Cannot 
see that I am making any progress in the 
good way; yet ofttimes feel very desirous I 
may be found bringing forth a little fruit to 
the praise and honor of the great Husband- 
man. The necessity of watching unto prayer, 
was set before us by our friend R. Scotton. 

9th. A small meeting; but few of the 
young people being out, for which I felt sorry. 
Parents will be left without excuse, in so 
doing. 

28th. Our meeting larger than usual ; there 
being in attendance a number of very gay 
young people. I felt myself quite little among 
80 many fine folks. It is surprising to me 
how members of our Society can thus trample 
upon our precious testimonies. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Notes of a Southern Trip. 


During the civil war that resulted in the 
emancipation of the slaves, the few Friends 
who resided in and near Richmond, were 
much exposed to loss and danger from mili- 
tary forces, and were often brougbt into con- 
tact with the Confederate officials in their 
efforts to relieve those who had been forced 
into the army. Soon after the breaking out 
of the war, several Friends, of whom the late 
Nathaniel Crenshaw was one, called on Jeffer- 
son Davis, the President, and requested him 
to call the attention of the Confederate Con- 
gress to the propriety of passing a law to re- 
lieve non-combatants from military services. 
J. D. replied in substance, “I am very sorry 
that there are any people in this confederacy 
that are not willing to take up arms in its 
defence in this hour of its trial. I can and 
will do nothing for you. Your young men 
must figbt.” 

Natbaniel replied, with quiet dignity, that 
they bad come to him as the proper person 
to lay their case before ; but that as he refused 
to do anything, they would leave it to God, 
who they felt sure would deliver them. 

Although there was no sympatby or help 
to be derived from this source, yet there were 
other officials who were sensible of the con- 
scientious grounds on which Friends refused 
to fight, and used efforts to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. 

One of the Friends with whom we met, said 
that a division of the Confederate army under 
the charge of General Hill, who was after- 
wards killed in some of the fighting about 
Petersburg, was at one time encamped close 
to him; and the general, and perhaps other 
officers, very often spent the evening in bis 
house. The conversation frequently turned 
on the subject of war, which our friend steadi- 
ly maintained was inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The last evening General 
Hill was there he said he wanted to ask one 
question—which was, that bis Quaker friend 
must admit that General Washington was 
right in fighting for the American cause, in 
the war of the revolution. “Certainly not,” 
was the reply, “for all war is wrong.” Hill 
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then remarked, that he had nothing more to} These three plants were never long absen 
say. from our sight in Southern Virginia ang 
In the vicinity of Richmond, and on our/Eastern North Carolina. The prevalence of 
way to Petersburg, we passed earth-works|the two first (the Honeysuckle and the FI 
thrown up for fighting purposes during that/is explained by the large amount of low we 
sad time of bloodshed. Though twenty years |land, which is favorable to their growth. The 
and more had passed, the red clay on their|Ragwort or Sheep’s Tongue is one of thogg 


sides was still uncovered with grass and vege-| 


tation. 

Two incidents were related to us, which 
both occurred at Richmond, and were inter- 
esting as showing the safety there is in closely 
adhering to our convictions of duty. A man 
called on a Friend and urged him to go with 
him to Belle Isle, an island in the James 
River, opposite Richmond, where there was 
to be a barbacue and a gathering of people, 
whom it was desired the Friend should ad- 
dress. He absolutely refused, on the ground 
that a barbacue was a festival in which it was 
not proper for a Friend to participate. He 
remained in his office, and in an hour or two 
afterwards, the lifeless corpse of the man who 
had called upon him was carried by. As be 
crossed the bridge to the island, the chain 
gave way and he was killed. If our friend 
bad gone with him in all probability he would 
have been involved in the same calamity. 

The other incident concerned a Friend, 
who was at the time a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, but felt conscientiously 
bound to attend his meeting for worship on 
the Fourth-day of the week. The room im- 
mediately over that in which the legislature 
met, was occupied as a Court-room; and an 
unusual concourse of people was drawn there 
by a case before the court which had excited 
the public interest. The weight was so heavy 
that the floor gave way, at a time when the 
Friend was at his meeting, and some sixty 
persons were killed. On returning from meet- 
ing, he found the desk at which he sat crushed 
to splinters by the fallen timbers; and if he 
had been there, there is little doubt that he 
would have been among the killed. 

One of those who belicved war to be wrong 
had been forced into the army, but steadily 
refused to carry a musket, except when it was 
strapped fast to him, or to perform any mili- 
tary work. He was taken into one of the 
trenches with a spade, and ordered to assist 
in throwing up earth for the protection of 
himself and others, some of whom were fall- 
ing around bim from the rifle shots of the op- 
posing forces. But even under these trying 
circumstances, he consistently maintained his 
peaceable principles. 





We left Richmond in the forenoon of Fifth 
mo. 13th. As the cars sped on their way 
southward, the occasional masses of bloom 
from the plants in the woods and swamps 
attracted the eye and raised a longing which 
could not at the time be gratified, to gather 
and examine more closely these beautiful ob- 
jects. Among the more abundant ones were 
the pure white and sweet-scented blossoms of 
the swamp honeysuckle or Clammy Azalea, 
Azalea Viscosa ; the large blue flowers of the 
Flag (Jris versicolor ;) and a bright yellow 
compound flower, whose stem and leaves were 
clothed with a whitish coating of long, soft, 
tangled hairs, reminding one of spider-webs, 
or of fine cotton-wool. From the shape and 
appearance of these leaves, I found it was 
called by the people “ Hound’s Ears,” and 
also “Sheep’s ton ue” and “Deer Tongue.” 
I believe it is the “ 


oolly Ragwort” of Gray, 
Senecio tomentosus. 


plants which the farmer counts among the 
weeds, and which are abundantly able to carg 
for themselves, springing up in fence corne 
on the road side, and in neglected fields every. 
where. 

The pink-colored Azalea, the common wild 
honeysuckle of our northern woods, I did not 
meet with during this trip. 

After passing Petersburg, we soon entered 
into the wide area of sandy soil, similar to 
that of lower New Jersey, which borders the 
Atlantic Ocean, and forms the eastern portion 
of several of the Southern States. Here Ping 
became the prevailing timber, mixed with 
several varieties of Oak and other trees, am 
which the Sweet Gum was abundant, readily 
distinguished by its broad leaves ending ig 
five star-like points. 

The friend who was to meet us at Ivor,a 
station on the railroad to Norfolk, wheres 
few houses were clustered, had not received 
the message which had been sent to bim 
After some delay, we found a kind-hearted 
man, who generously offered the use of § 
horse and one of the little two-wheeled carts 
common in this neighborhood, for which be 
refused any compensation. A colored man 
was hired to drive us about six miles to the 
place of destination. A piece of pine board 
was found to reach from side to side of the 
cart, for a seat; and thus provided for we set 
out. The sides of the cart were not very 
firm, and spread apart when passing over 
rough places, dropping the board and its load 
to the bed of the cart, with the added risk of 
tumbling the passengers out at the tail, where 
there was nothing to keep them in. The 
driver soon remedied this by cutting some 
slender grapevines, and with them tying the 
two sides together, so as to prevent the spread 
ing. This enabled us to perform the rest of 
the journey witbout further accident. 

To one with botanical tastes, this was & 
very satisfactory mode of travelling ; as it was 
easy to gather anything by the road side that 
was new and interesting; and there was n0, 
danger of the train getting out of sight while 
we were thus employed. Several species of 
the Heath family, especially the Whortle 
berries ( Vaccinium), and of the genus Andro 
meda, were quite conspicuous. Among these, 
the most beautiful was a spreading bush of 
Vaccinium Stamineum, with numerous snow- 
white flowers drooping from the slender 
branchlets like little bells. Another species 
had long rows of white tubular flowers, all 
hanging from the same side of the twigs, and 
closely packed together. It was the Andro 
meda racemosa. 

The Black Gum, and the prickly-leaved 
Holly (lex opaca) were jn bloom; the Wild 
or Red Plum bad dropped its blossoms, and 
the young fruit bad taken their place. 

But by far the most peculiar and impressive 


of the natural objects was a branch of the 


Blackwater River which we crossed. Out 


of the depths of its deeply colored waters, 


rose the Cypress trees, with their most deli 


cate and beautiful foliage of fine green needles 
ranged in opposite rows, like the lamine of & 
feather—more beautiful now in the early 
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freshness of vegetation. Other varieties of|them of their errors, observing their changed 
trees were there also, of species unknown to|conduct, went with them to their meeting.— 
me. Nearly all of them were conspicously|A woman Friend, on a religious visit, over- 
enlarged at the base; and this swelling, in|turned all his arguments in support of his 
the Cypress, developed projecting buttresses.|belief. He had gone, he said, to see what 
From their roots also sprung up those curious|they were after. He had found out, and did 
conical projections known as Cypress-knees.|not blame them. This brought their religious 
The large and beautiful flowers of the Trum-|parents into mourning over their children ; 
pet Vine (Bignonia capreolata) were pendent|but they consoled themselves in the belief 


from the vines that trailed over the trees on 
the border of the swamp; and from a tall and 
spreading shrub were hanging small white 
flowers, of a species new to me, but which 
proved to be the Styrax Americana. 

It was not so much the peculiar character 
of the plants and flowers that impressed the 
mind, as the dark, silent waters, the depth of 
the shade, and the novelty and mysterious 
gloom of the whole scene. 

Here, for the first time on this journey, we 
met with the cane or reed so common in the 
southern swampsand woods, and whose stems 
are often sold for fishing-rods. So it is pro- 
bable this is near the northern limit of this 
plant. 

I was somewhat amused, as we rode along 
in our cart, by an exhibition of temperance 
zeal. A seller of liquor bad put at a corner 
in the road, an advertisement on a board re- 
commending those wanting a good article to 
his establishment. Underneath this another 
board was nailed with the motto: “ Wine is 
a mocker—strong drink is raging, whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

J. W. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
An Interesting Narrative. 


From an account of Joseph Hoag’s ances- 
tors, 1 have abridged the following narrative: 


The first family of Hoags who settled in 
America are supposed to bave come from 
Wales. They resided for a time in or about 
Hampton, N. H. An estate falling to them 
in England, they all returned except the 
youngest son, John. He, being bound as an 
apprentice, was compelled to remain in Ame- 
rica. After their return to England, the rest 
of the family all died, as was supposed, by a 
prevailing epidemic. John bad a hard mas- 
ter, and was alone in a strange land. He 
married an only child and heiress to a large 
estate. She was a woman of good parts and 
understanding ;—he was a man _ possessing 
extensive information, and filled the office of 
Judge of the Court of Assizes, at the time 
of the prevalence of the Salem witchcraft.— 
Refusing to give his sanction to that delu- 
sion, he lost his position. He and his wife 
were zealous Presbyterians. Their eldest son 
John, wishing to go to England, desired his 
two brothers to accompany him; but they 
declining, he went alone. He succeeded in 
securing the estate, and sailed for America.— 
It was not known what became of bim. 

Joseph, when a young man, attended a 
Friends’ meeting, which was a silent one.— 
Becoming convinced, he joined the Society, 
and finally became an acceptable minister.— 
His brother Jonathan being unable to reason 
or dispute with him, applied to their priest, 
who told him be must laugh him out of his 
Quaker religion;—this so dissatisfied him 
that he went with Joseph to his meeting.— 
When there, Lydia Nafton so unraveled all 
his previous principles, as to convince him. 

This increased the distress of their parents. 
Benjamin, after fruitless efforts to convince 


that they had done their duties to them; and 
God would be glorified in them that were lost 
as well as by those who were saved. 

Parental care was now exercised to prevent 
their daughters from following the brothers ; 
but a Friend from England coming there, 
Mary, a favorite daughter, accompanied 
them, became a Friend, and in a few years 
an able minister. A younger sister also be- 
came a member,—and the others left their 
society and attended Friends’ meetings. 

On their priest saying to the parents, how 
hard it was for all of their children to be 
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In 1663 her father removed with his family 
to reside in Paris. At no time perbaps in its 
history, save in the succeeding reign, was 
this famous city more given up to the life of 
pride and gaiety—a life so hostile to that 
humility which is the chief adornment of 
piety—than during the time of Louis XIV., 
the then reigning monarch. 

We may not, therefore, be surprised to 
learn, that Jeanne De La Mothe found her 
vanity, amid such scenes, to increase, and 
as a result of her introduction into Parisian 
society, she acquired considerable celebrity, 
not only on account of her unusual beauty, 
but also, as is remarked in the French “ En- 
cyclopedie,” because of her great powers of 
mind and conversational talent. 

In her sixteenth year she was married to 
Jaques Guyon, a wealthy Frenchman, tbirty- 
eight years of age. The arrangements for 
this union were all begun and completed by 
her father, she not seeing her intended hus- 


know about their being lost; they conducted |then, as was natural, she conceived no affec- 
well while they were Presbyterians; and|tion for him. Of the great trials of her mar- 
since they became Quakers,.they were more |ried life, embittered by the overbearing per- 
like the Great Pattern for men than ever be-|secution of her mother-in-law, we need take 
fore. He exclaimed, “I see that you too are|no further notice than to remark that they 
lost!” and left them. were not the least of the afflictions whereby 

Their father also became a member. This/her affections were weaned from earth to 
still more afflicted his wife, who hoped he|heaven, and her faith centered in Christ.— 
would come out of that Quaker spirit, and|She became a mother at the early ago of 
die a good man at last. A little before his seventeen, and while this tended to alleviate 
death, when over eighty years of age, he told her lonely, pitiable state, by softening the 
his wife, that he bad not been deceived; and feelings of those who afflicted her, she real- 
as an evidence that he had made a bappy jized also, that however little she prized life 
and peaceful end, the sinews of his thigh for herself, she would now live for her child. 
would be sbrunken as Jacob’s was. This This event, coupled with her mother’s death, 
only heightened her distress, and she wept'soon after, and a severe sickness which she 
with increased sorrow over his delusion. afterward underwent, were gradually pre- 

After his death, on laying out bis remains,'paring her for the day of her conversion, in 
one of his knees could not be straightened. | which a Franciscan monk, in answer to a rela- 
Measurement for his coffin had to be taken 'tion of her experience and spiritual hunger, 
as it then was. But on returning to see if told her, “your efforts have been unsuccess- 
it was correctly taken, his limb fell back to| ful, madame, because you have sought witb- 


forever lost! their father replied: He did td then till a few days before marriage, and 


its natural position. His widow sat for a 
time as if in silent and profound astonish- 
ment; then said, “All my trouble is gone ;— 
my husband is happy. I do not mind being 
deprived of his company; he is happy—and 
I am now satisfied.” She ever afterwards 
attended Friends’ meetings. | a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Jeanne Marie Guyon. 


(Continued from page 379.) 

A year passed by, one of checkered expe- 
riences and gradual declension. She became 
much attached to a young relative, in whose 
company she passed much time; and he, 
having made a proposal of marriage, to which 
she was not averse, but which, according to 
a rule of the Catholic church was not per- 
missible, on account of near relationship, she 
admits that she “began to seek in the crea- 
ture what she had previously found in God,” 
and continues, “And Thou, oh my God, didst 
leave me to myself, because I left thee first, 
and wast pleased in permitting me to sink 
into the horrible pit, to make me see and feel 
the necessity of maintaining a state of con- 
tinual watchfulness and communion with 
thyself. But such was thy goodness that it 
seemed to me thou didst leave me with regret. 
All seemed to me to look beautiful in my per- 
son, but in my declension and. darkness I did 
not then perceive that the outward beauty 
covered a sinful and fallen soul.” 


out, what you can only find within. Accus- 
jtom yourself to seek God in your heart and 
‘you will not fail to find him.” Says she, 
“These words brought into my heart what 
i had been seeking so many years, or rather 
‘they made me discover what was there, and 
lwhich I did not enjoy for want of knowing 
it’; and further on, in describing her feelings 
after this conversation, we find the following 
exalted sentences from her pen: “So much 
was my soul absorbed in God that my eyes 
and ears seemed to close of themselves to 
outward objects, and to leave the soul under 
the exclusive influence of the inward attrac- 
tion. Formerly I had contemplated things 
as dissociated from God, but now I beheld all 
things in the Divine Union. I bade farewell 
forever to assemblies which I had visited, to 
plays and diversions, to dancing, and to par- 
ties of pleasure—amusements that now ap- 
peared dull and insipid: so much so, that I 
wondered how I ever could have enjoyed 
them.” 

Besides attending to her duties as mother 
and wife, she now began those charities 
which characterized her after life. The 
amount of good thus performed was incalcu- 
lable, as she never ceased to labor with her 
hands and dispense her wealth with bounti- 
ful benevolence, until sbe died. 

She was now nearly twenty years old.— 
About this time she describes at length her 
opinions concerning the bodily austerities 
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ractised by members of the Catholic faith. 
it is most interesting to observe that her 
conclusions agree fully with those of our own 
Society in this matter: that she could say, in 
the language of the monks of La Trappe, 
who, when praised for their self-denial in re- 
jecting the commonest indulgences of life, 
laid their hands upon their hearts in deepest 
humiliation, and replied, “ We bless God that 
we find Him all-sufficient without the posses- 
sion of those things to which you have re- 
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after died. Her natural beauty having de- 
parted, it gave her mother-in-law a better 
pretext for those cruel endeavors she con- 
tinually made to alienate ber husband and 
eldest son; and in this heartless scheme she 
too well succeeded. As an outcome of these 
dispensations, we are informed she began at 
this time (1671) to write poetry; and such 
poetry—being the outpour of a full and sor- 
rowing heart—could not fail, under her pecu- 
liar trials, to embody the loftiest thought 


ferred. We reject all such; but without|and deepest feelings ofa sanctified experience. 
claiming any merit for it. Whatever we may |The poem beginning in Cowper's translation, 
endure, we ascribe all our hopes of mercy|“ Thou hast no lightnings, O Thou Just,” 
and acceptance to the blood of Jesus Christ|was written at this period. 
alone.”* But her losses ended not here: one morn- 
Not yet, however, had her still youthfulling in the Seventh month, 1672, she writes, 
heart been wholly consecrated to the Master’s|“ I awoke suddenly with a strong impression 
service; the temptations and attractions of|or presentiment that my father was dead ; 
the worldly life possessed a lingering charm, and though at that time my soul had been in 
and she aptly likens her state at this time|very great contentment, yet such was my 
(during a sbort sojourn at Paris), to that of|love for him, that the impression I had of his 
“one of those young brides who find a dif-|death, affected my heart with sorrow.” 
ficulty after their marriage in laying aside} In the afternoon of the same day, a mes- 
their self-indulgence and self-love, and in/senger arrived, announcing her father’s dan- 
faithfully following their husbands into the|gerous illness; and though she set out imme- 
duties and cares of life.” Associated, as she|diately for home, she did not reach him before 
was, with the leading characters of this gay |he died. Her daughter, a lovely child of three 
metropolis and its vicinity, she relaxed in her| years, whom ber mother describes as having 
efforts to lead a holy life, and again indulged |loved God in an extraordinary manner for 
with some freedom in the follies of the day.|one of her age, and who was “almost my 
But the semblance of outward happiness|only consolation on earth,” died in the same 
could not hide the wretchedness within, nor|year. More fully did she consecrate herself 
still the secret pangs of conscience. to the service of her Redeemer, as the ties to 
In the first earnestness of her love to God,|earth were thus sundered, and, as a result, 
to-morrow had been to her but the term for she now became instrumental in the conver- 
a sure continuance of the joys and victories'sion of others. We may not neglect to no- 
of to-day ; but now she began to see the re-|tice, in this connection, the beginning of that 
mains of sin within herself—a secret but|period of her life which she so minutely de- 
terrible enemy that dwelt in her own bosom, |scribes as the six years of “Spiritual Desola- 
and sbe anxiously queried if others were so'tion.” This remarkable season of privation 
situated, or was it the earthly destiny of wasa final test of ber purity of faith. Deprived 
mankind to be forever sinning and repent-|as she was of the outward consolations of earth, 
ing,—was the grave the only goal of deliver-|it now pleased God to take away that joy of 
ance to weary, tempted souls, like hers? her heart which arose from the inner con- 
Her answer came in an unexpected man-|sciousness of living in his immediate pres- 
ner, from the lips of a poor man who joined |ence. 
her in the streets of Paris, and to whom, on} Upham says of her, at this time, “in the 
his entering into conversation, she offered|case of Madame Guyon, it is very true that 
alms, thinking him a beggar. But he, in a|the joys of faith, sometimes more and some- 
solemn and impressive manner, so exactly |times less, remained with ber in all her trials. 
described her condition and the present need | But the joy which she took in her joy, in dis- 
of her soul, and so forcibly did the Holy|tinction from that which she took in the God 
Spirit witness to the truth of his words, that|of her joy and all other joys, which were not 
when she reached the “church” of Notre|founded in faith, were taken away.” All 
Dame, whither she was going, she “fainted |spiritual advisers failed to understand ber 


away.” 

Aroused from her lethargy, she now gave 
herself wholly to the Lord, “to be bis in all 
that she was and in all that it was possible 
for her to be.” In order for the perfectin 
of this refining process, she passed chvonak 
the fiery furnace of affliction. She was seized 
with the small-pox, which destroyed her 
beauty, and, scarcely bad she recovered from 
it, when her youngest son, who was her only 
solace in the family relation at home, was 
taken with the same terrible disease and soon 


* A fuller, and therefore more satisfactory, state- 
ment is that made by Isaac Penington, who says, “It 
is no less than the light of the everlasting day, in 
which the renewed man is to walk, and no less than 
the life of the Son (whom God gave a ransom for 
sinners), which can quicken man so to do; and, none 
but Christ, none bnt Christ, by his life revealed in the 
-soul, and blood shed there to wash it, can save the 

r sinner from sin, wrath and misery; and, my ho 
is not in what.I have done, or can do; but in what He 
hath done without me, and also doth in me.’—Ep. 


case, and their unsuccessful efforts only aided 
to complete her desolation of soul. In the 
midst of this dispensation, her husband died, 
leaving ber a widow at the age of twenty- 
eight, their married life having lasted twelve 
years and four months. She had five chil- 
dren—three sons and two daughters—one of 
these (a daughter) being born a few months 
after her husband’s death. Through her in- 
strumentality, Jaques Guyon’s dying bed was 
the scene of their mutual reconciliation, and 
God was so pleased to bless her labors for 
bim as to shed the light of religion in a soul 
to which all earthly prospects had darkened 
in the shades of approaching death. 
(To be continued.) 

Truo courage lies in the intelligent recog- 
nition of danger, and in the determined facing 
of the danger recognized. Virtue is more 
than innocence. Innocence may be fearless, 
virtue must be courageous. 


A WINGED THING. 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Is it a bird 
That out from the leaves 
Makes fearless launch 
And the soft air cleaves, 
Hovers and perches or upward springs 
With perfect trust in its own small wings? 


Or is it a bee 
Whose flight is sped 
To buckwheat blossom 
Or clover head? 
Or a butterfly poising, hour by hour, 
Like a petal dropped from a yellow flower? 


Is it gnat, or midge, 
Or tiny fly, 
That, born to-day, 
To-day must die, 
Glad with living, yet lost to sight 
As a speck or mote in the eundown light? 


Nay, neither a gnat, 
Though as small, maybe, 
Nor a butterfly, 
Nor yet a bee: 
Far journeying, soaring, yet not a bird 
Is our winged thing,—it is a word. 


As well may you try 
The track to follow 
Of bluebird, robin, 
Or skimming swallow, 
As to find the path a word may trace, 
The lips it left, or its hiding-place. 


As well may you question 
A clover-top, 
“On which white tuft 
Did the last bee stop ?” 
Or roadside weed, or pool close by, 
“ Where is yesterday’s butterfly ?” 


But if it is sweet 
And pure and true, 
Undreamed-of good 
A word may do. 
There are always doubts to be made plain, 
Always some wound to be healed of pain. 


Then guard the thought, 
Oh! guard the tongue, 
That when these wingéd 
Things have sprang 
Forth from the lips on their far track, 
There be no need to wish them back. 
—S. S. Times. 


From the (London) Christian. 
“AS A MOTHER COMFORTETH.” 


Little feet, pattering merrily 
Down the street, 

A fresh little voice ringing out on the wind, 

Clear and sweet. 
Mother has sent her out, clean and fair, 
To have a nice blow in the morning air, 
Which is playing now with her wavy hair 
And kissing her dimpled cheek. 


A horse comes clattering down the street, 
Narrow here: 

She runs, trying hard to get out of the way, 
Full of fear. 

But the little feet slip, she falls on the stone, 

All muddy and wet, with a little moan, 

Feeling suddenly desolate and alone, 

And calls for mother to come. 


Mother hears quickly her darling’s cry, 
Brings her in, 

And washing away the mud and dirt, 
Tries to win 

A smile from the poor, little, tear-stained face, 

And hushes her up in a fond embrace, 

Till baby looks up into mother’s face, 

Saying, “ Mother, is God like you?” 


Baby words, teaching a lesson so sweet, 
Echo true 
Of the promise given in ages past, 
Ever new; 
Telling the mourning and once beguiled, 
The aching heart and the sin-defiled, 
“As a mother comforts her little child, 


Even eo will I comfort you.” : 
—Janet Clark. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
SPRING.—A SONNET. 

O Spring! fair Spring! sweet, joyous, sunny Spring! 
With power primeval bursting Winter’s tomb, 
And for thy gem-like flow’rets making room, 

How shall my pen a fitting tribute bring, 

When tongue can ne’er thy matchless beauties sing! 
Thy myriad songs, and wealth of nectar’d bloom; 
Thy woodbine, and thy hawtharn’s rich perfume, 

Which thou, with lavish hand, alone canst fling ; 

Thy humming, blithe, unwearied, active bee; 

Thy lark’s sweet carol in the vaulted sky ; 

Thy bosky woods, and vales with verdant sod ; 
Each shows to man a Power with which e’en he 
With all his craft and skill can never vie, 

And leads the mind reflective, up to God. 

Spring, 1885. CHARLES ELcocK. 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Image Worship and Statue Rearing. 


At the rise of the Christian religion, the 
refinements of art with which the former 
paganism was so intimately associated in 
Greece, Egypt and the countries contiguous, 
fell into disrepute among the adherents of 
the new faith. By degrees, however, this 
opposition wore away, and the claims of art 
upon religion were again brought forward— 
statuary and painting being made use of for 
the advancement and glorification (as al- 
leged) of the religion of Christ. 
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reproach to their spiritual profession, but 
it was abundantly evident that the custom 
acted as a stumbling block to the ingather- 
ing of Jews and Mohammedans, whose re- 
ligion forbade such materialistic worsbip. 
Leo, — perhaps, was not impelled solely 
by religious promptings in this matter) ac- 
cordingly issued an edict forbidding the wor- 
ship of images in church edifices of the Cath- 
olics, everywhere throughout the empire. As 
a result of this measure, rebellions broke out 
in many quarters, and Rome, Ravenna and 
the other Greek provinces of Italy were sev- 
ered from the eastern empire. And so it ap- 
pears that it was the question of the tolera- 
tion of images which (in 734) brought about 
the permanent severance of the Latin from 
the Greek temporalities. The controversy, 
nevertheless, continued unabated through the 
reigns of Leo’s successor, Constantine Co- 
pronymus, of Constantine’s son, Leo IV., 
and of the widow of the latter, the Empress 
Irene. This sovereign, who, unlike her im- 
mediate predecessors, strongly sympathized 
with the image-worshippers, and was desir- 
ous of securing a formal authorization of her 
views, caused a council to be convened (787), 
which is historically known as the Second 
Council of Nice. Their decree upon the sub- 


It.is related that Constantia, sister of the|ject of the prostration before and other wor- 


Emperor Constantine (Fourth Century) peti- 
tioned Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, for a 
figure of Christ. In his lengthy answer, the 
Bishop says: “Could you be satisfied with 
such an image as the Pagans made of their 
gods and heroes, which bore no resemblance 
to the thing represented? But if you are 
not seeking for an image of the transfigured, 
god-like form, but for one of the earthly, mor- 
tal body, so as it was constituted before this 
change, you must have forgotten those pas- 
sages in the Old Testament which forbid us to 
make any image of that which is in the heav- 
ens above, or on the earth beneath. Where 
have you ever scen any such in the church, 
or heard of their being there from others ?* 


Should any one be anxious to see an image of, 


the Saviour before beholding him face to 
face, what better could he have than that 
which he himself has drawn in the sacred 
writings?” Neander, referring to the views 
enunciated in this letter upon images, says 
that Eusebius “considers it as a Pagan way 
of expressing reverence to the benefactors of 
mankind.” 

Gradually, however, along with the worship 
of relics, the adoration of the people began to 
be bestowed upon graven, molten and pic- 
torial representations of Christ, the apostles 
and others of those designated as saints. 
Finally, in the Eighth Century of our era, a 
notable controversy concerning this image- 
worship arose in the city of Constantinople, 
quickly spread throughout the whole of 
Greek Christiandom, and eventually exten- 
ded to countries under the ecclesiastical domi- 
nation of the Pope of Rome. 
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saints, and exhortations to the imitation of 
their example, and as incentives to the love 
of God, and to the practice of piety.” 

Thus, these sensuous representations were 
ruled as sufficient to satisfy the spiritual 
need of the plebian and rustic, to whom, 
indeed, the Holy Scriptures must remain a 
sealed book. But the tumultuous excesses 
of the iconoclasts of the Reformation period, 
came like a retributive response to the hier- 
archy who had maintained this indefensible 
position. Because a man is poor and unlet- 
tered, an artisan or a shepherd, who can say 
that he craves not the same spiritual meat 
as the doctor of laws and theology, or the 
king on his throne? What a mockery it 
would have been, to have tendered to George 
Fox in his “rude and unlettered ” estate an 
unsatisfying image of stone, when his soul's 
intensest longing was for the living bread! 
In the light of the foregoing historical events 
and considerations, the testimony of Friends 
upon the subject of monuments and decora- 
tions generally, appears well founded and to 
possess permanent value. Clarkson in his 
“ Portraiture of Quakerism ” remarks: 

“ Where pillars of marble, abounding with 
panegyric and decorated in splendid manner, 
are erected to the ashes of dead men, there 
is a danger lest, by making too much of these, 


— of images was, that a distinction was to|a superstitious awe sbould be produced, and 


be drawn between the supreme worship of|a superstitious veneration should attach to 
adoration (which is clearly forbidden), and|them. The early Christians, by making too 
the inferior worship of honor or reverence.|much of the relics of saints or pious men, 
This distinction was not satisfactory to the) fell into such errors. They (Friends) believe, 
then German Emperor, Charlemagne, who,|again, that if they were to allow the cus- 
three years after the sitting of the Council|tom of these outward monuments to obtain 
(and most likely by the hand of his learned|among them, they might be often led, as the 
preceptor, Alcuin), sent forth a formal refuta-| world are, and by the same causes, toa devia- 
tation of the decree. tion from the truth. For it is in human 

“In opposition to the Second Nicene Coun-| nature to praise those whom we love, but 
cil, which had compared the images of Chris-|more particularly when we have lost them.” 
tians with the Cherubim and the Tables of} It will be perceived that, according to the 
the Law in the Old Testament, the different| conclusion arrived at by the Nicene Council, 
points of view of the Old and New Testa-|it is only “the inferior worship of honor 
ments were distinctly set forth. We, whojor reverence” which is to be accorded the 
follow not the letter which killeth, but the|images of saints. Those who raise statues 
spirit which maketh alive, who are not the|to the “ world’s benefactors” will probably 
fleshly but the spiritual Israel; we who look|not allow that there is any association of 





isublime than the cherubim and the tables of] tions? 


not at the things which are seen, but fix our} worship, however much there may be of 
minds upon those which are unseen, rejoice| honor or reverence in connection therewith. 


'to have received from the Lord mysteries; But what, in fact, is the practical result of 
|greater not only than images, which contain|thus honoring the memory of the dead with 


no mysteries, but even greater and more|statues and with the bestowment of decora- 
The obsequies of the lately deceased 
‘the law ; for the latter were the antitypes of; Gambetta, Gustave Doré and Victor Hugo, 
things future, but we possess truly and spir-| were characterized by the French people as 
itually what bas been ee by those|“apotheoses”—a Pagan term which is being 
symbols.” (Neander’s History of the Chris-|associated with mortuary honors to the no- 
‘tian Religion and Church, Vol. III., page| table dead in ourown country. Our “ Decora- 
237.) ation Day,” with its ceremonies of bedecking 

The letter discriminatingly observes:—/the graves, and wreathing the monuments 
“Though the educated, who reverenced|of the departed—of those who are spoken of 
images not for what they are, but for what\in orations as baving by the sacrifice of their 


' 


| 


they represent, might escape superstition ; yet 
they must ever prove an occasion of stumb- 
ling to the rude and uncultivated, who rever- 


The controversy alluded to was precipi-|enced and worshipped in them only what 
tated by Leo III. surnamed “the Isaurian,”|they saw.” Mark how at variance with this 
who was emperor of Constantinople, from|is the decree seven centuries later, of the 
A. D. 718 to 741. Not only did many of the|Council of Trent, which, reaffirming the 
emperor’s Christian subjects feel the pre-|declaration of the Second Council of Nice, 
valent image-worship to be an eyesore and | contends for the great advantage—especially 


* This interrogatory furnishes a valuable fact, as in- 
dicating that the images of Christ, which subsequently 
became so common, were quite unknown to the primi- 
tive Christians of the first three centuries—at least in 
their houses of worship. 


\for the rude and unlearned people—to be 
drawn from the use of pictures and statues 
‘in the church buildings, as “memorials of the 
‘sufferings and of the mercy of our Lord, as 
instructive records of the virtues of the 


lives won immortality—shows a strong trend 
in the same direction. 

The rearing of statues, indeed, seems to 
have only fairly begun in this country, if we 
are to judge from the great number—many of 
them involving an enormous outlay of money 
—which are even now projected. Thus, in 
the expense involved, in the oxhaltation of 
the military profession, in the imperfect ideal 
set before the people for their honor and 
reverence, there is discovered another of the 
baneful results of the last war, not at all con- 
sidered when it was entered upon. And 
whether the statues be those of men of war, 
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or of others, we must always remember that 
our God remains to be “a jealous God,” and 
that he bas said, “My glory I will not give 
to another, neither my praise to graven 
images.’, 

As a concluding remark with a somewhat 
local application, the writer would express 
his regret that a statue of Penn is designed 
to be placed upon the pinnacle of the (yet 
unfinished) tower of the Philadelphia Public 
Buildings. While it is a sorrow to Friends 
that the statues of military men should be 
placed around the new City Hall, it on the 
other hand affords no gatification that a stone 
or metal effigy of the benevolent and unas- 
suming founder of the Quaker City should 
be elevated to a place five hundred feet above 
the pavement. It is the sterling principles 
valued by Penn that sorely need to be up- 
held in this community: the cold, unimpas- 
sioned marble will do us no good, except it 
be through the irony of its banishment to 
the distant regions of the upper air. 

Josian W. Leeps. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 

How Much Shall I Give? —A friend re- 
siding in Nantucket, related the following :— 
“7 was at the house of Francis Taber, when 
some one asked aid for a charitable purpose. 
After sitting awhile, Francis handed him ten) 
dollars. Upon which, his wife said, ‘Thou} 
gave ten dollars yesterday, and now the same 
to-day. I do not know how we are to come 
out at this rate. He replied: ‘My dear, 
when I am asked for money, I inquire of my 
Master if it is his will that I give any, and| 
then how much. I never expect to be any 
poorer for money given in this way.’ ”— 
Francis, as is well known, was a substantial) 
and honored Elder, and bore a faithful testi-) 


mony against the innovations both of prin-| 


ciple and practice, which have pervaded our) 
Society. L. T 


How They Managed It.—A year or two ago) 
seven women were employed in one of the) 
great retail shops in a large American city.| 
Two were widows, each with a child to sup-, 
port; the others were young girls. All of, 
them had received a good English education ;| 
they were quick, intelligent, and had gentle, 
pleasant manners. They began work at half 
past seven o'clock; the shop usually closed 
at seven in the evening, but in the busy sea-| 
son was open until eleven. They were not! 
permitted to sit down while on duty. They) 
received from three to five dollars per week, | 
from which fines were frequently deducted | 
for tardiness, mistakes and other faults. 

Their board, in a miserable lodging-house, | 
cost from two dollars and a half to three dol-| 
lars per week. They were obliged to dress 
neatly and well. How to make their income 
cover this outlay was the problem set before| 
them and their two bundred companions. 

Some of these young girls, weak in prin- 
ciple and in body, grew tired of coming back 
every night, the year round, from a long 
day’s work, to their lonely and wretched 
garret rooms, and were tempted into theft 
and other ways of earning plenty of food, 
fine clothes and gay companionship; sbort 
but steep ways which ended in sudden and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Our friends devised another plan of relief. 
They went to the owners of two large and 
handsome private houses, who had advertised 
for servants, and said in effect: 





“We will undertake to do the whole work 
of your house, cooking, waiting, laundry and 
chamber work, as quietly and thoroughly as 
any trained servants. 


lish watercress (Vasturtium officinale) was up- 
known in New Zealand, but when introduced 
there it took so kindly to its new home that 


We will try faithfully jit is not unfrequently found with stems twelyg 


to give you no cause to complain of lack of|feet in length. This prodigality of growth 


skill, energy or politeness on our part. We 
do not expect to find companions in you, nor 
look to you to make companions of us. 

We only stipulate that our wages shall be 
regularly paid, that we shall have well venti- 
lated, comfortable sleeping-rooms, that we 
shall not be asked to associate with ignorant 
and untidy servants, and shall be treated with 
ordinary civility and respect.” 

The experiment was made and with suc- 
cess. One of the employers said: “I have 
never found the machinery of my house run 
so well and so smoothly.” The other declared, 
“JT find the difference of having heads and 
not hands employed at my work.” 

Both employers and employed had intelli- 
gence and self-respect enough to respect each 
other. The women were lodged in pleasant, 
comfortable rooms, boarded at a good table, 
and were paid as high wages as they received 
in the shop. More than all, they were re- 
moved from temptation and bad a home. 

They found that the cooking and serving 
of a meal and the care of a house required 
quite as much intelligence, taste and skill as 
the measuring of cottons and dress-goods 
behind a counter; in fact, that so-called me- 
nial work is only ignoble when it is done 
ignobly.— Youths’ Companion. 


Stephen Grellet, in his religious visit to the 
South of Russia, met with a body of people 
called Spiritual Christians, whose religious 
views in most respects corresponded with 
those of Friends. He says, understanding 
they had some among them in the station of 
Elders, we enquired how they were appoint- 
ed? “We do not appoint them,” said they, 
“but when any one among us grows up to 
the state of a father or mother in the church, 
we acknowledge them in the office for which 
the Lord has qualified them; they do the 
work of fathers and mothers; their works 
proclaim what the Lord has made ‘them.’ ”— 
S. Grellet’s Journal. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Perverted Taste.—A recent writer com- 
plains that the modern idea of esthetic deli- 
cacy is conformed to a state of disease, rather 
than health: “The check must be white and 
bloodless; the ruddy, clear, firm skin of vig- 


orous health is condemned as vulgar. The 
face must be shielded from the breeze and 
from the sunligbt. To show upon the cheek 
the effects of the open air and the summer 
sun, is to outrage artistic sensibilities.” —“ In 
the wsthetic woman, delicacy has passed into 
sickliness and emaciation: tenderness and 
gentleness have lapsed into a kind of flabby 
imbecility; her nacural weakness has become 
unwholesome, and is expressed by an insipid 
limpness.” 

Astronomical Photography.—Henry, broth- 
ers, of Paris, announce the discovery by pho- 
tography of a very peculiar spiral nebula in 
the Pleiades, which is entirely invisible to 
the eye, even with the most powerful tele- 
scope. 

Botanical Transgressors—We might sup- 
pose that plants would flourish best in their 
native soil and in their native climate, but 
facts falsify many of our suppositions. Eng- 


was not only found inconveniently large for 
the breakfast table, but it made watercress 
formidable impediment to river navigation; 

it blocks up river courses, and costs the New 
Zealand government some hundreds of pounds, 
yearly to keep it from altogether choking up 
the water-way. 

Similarly the American water-weed or 
ditch-moss (Anacaris canadensis), although 
harmless enough in America, bas spread with 
such rapidity in this country [England] singe 
its introduction about 1840, that there are 
few rowing men whose sweet serenity of 
temper has not been occasionally ruffled b 
it. Plants depend not only on the soil and 
climate, but also, to an extent hardly as yet 
sufficiently appreciated, upon the good-will 
and forbearance of other plants. Plants 
grow, it has been epigrammatically observed, 
not where they like so much as where other 
plants will let them. Many species haye 
faded away and have become quite extinet 
in certain localities, not because the soil wag 
unsuitable or the climate too rigorous, but 
because they have been overpowered and 
crushed out of existence by their floral r- 
vals. . 

Warfare among plants is carried on in 
various ways. In park lands it is often no 
ticed that no flowers bloom under the shade 
of trees, although outside the shaded circle 
the grass is studded with gaily colored dots 
and patches. The ground beneath a fir treo 
or a yew is not only devoid of flowers, but as 
a rule, the toughest grasses, tenacious of life 
as they are, have been choked and throttled 
out of existence by the layers of fallen leaves 
which cover the ground and shut out light 
and air. It is not the soil, but the absence 
of sunlight which is fatal. The leaves of the 
tree, by intercepting the light, deprive the 
germinating seeds of one of the main sources 
of their well-being. Many large-leaved plants 
war in this way upon their less favored fel- 
lows; but to equalize the conditions of the 
combat a little, many plants are especially 
equipped to fight with large-leaved foes.— 
Some, like the convolvulus, are enabled to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of air and light 
by climbing; others, like the Potentilla rep. 
tans, which have not learned how to climb 
and are in danger of being left too much ia 
the shade, send out long, trailing stems which 
throw out roots at every node or joint, and 
find compensation in this way. 

Annuals, plants which die down each au 
tumn and are grown from seed, fight at 4 
great disadvantage when they have to com 
tend with perennials. Perennials, when once 
they have their roots embedded in the soil, 
are prepared at each successive approach of 
spring to push up their fresh shoots through 
the moistened ground, and they supply their 
nurslings with nourishment from already ex- 
isting stores. But annuals have to begin at 
the beginning. 

There are many species which show some 
thing like parental forethought for the wel- 
fare of the seeds they bring to maturity. 
They are not content with allowing the seeds 
when ripe to fall down and grow beside them, 
but they send them away to seek their for}; 
tunes in far-off fields and lanes and road-# hee 
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sides. Some seeds are provided with an ap- 
aratus not unlike an open umbrella, an um- 
Tells with many ribs and no covering. The 
round, feathered heads of the dandelion are 
examples of this, and children who blow them 
to pieces to see the individual seeds sail away 
steadily on the still summer air, have no idea 
of the start they are giving these seeds in the 
struggle for life. All seeds do not start life 
80 quietly There is a little bitter cress (Car- 
damine impatiens) which grows in North 
Wales, whose erect, linear-shaped seed-pods, 
as they dry up, contract unequally, and by 
this unequal contraction cause the shells to 
burst and curl up gracefully above the sum- 
mit of the pod. This violent bursting of the 
pod causes the seeds to fly out to a distance 
of three or four feet. The yellow balsam 
(Impatiens nilli-me-tangere), now ratber rare 
asa wild plant in England, gets its botanical 
name from its propensity to fire off its seeds 
when touched or shaken by the wind. This 
scattering of the seeds gives them a fairer 
chance of finding unoccupied soil than they 
would otherwise have, and it is not so usual 
to find these species growing so close to- 
gether as we find daisies, for instance. Grass 
and mosses bold their own against most an- 
tagonists, but grass is not so very successful 
in its battles with the daisy, as those who try 
to preserve the unbroken green of a favorite 
lawn often experience. Curiously enough, it 
is not always the seemingly strongest plants, 
plants with the toughest fibre and hardest 
texture of leaf, which win these floral con- 
tests. The small white or Dutch clover ( Tri- 
folium repens), with a weakly, creeping stem, 
usually not much more than a foot in length, 
when introduced into New Zealand attacked 
and defeated an indigenous species of flax, 
in exceedingly tough, robust plant with 
strong leaves over six feet high. The vege- 
table Goliath bad to succumb to the floral 
David, and the little clover is actually driving 
the big flax out of existence. This struggle 
for life among plants sbows that the farmer's 
antipathy to “weeds” is exceedingly well- 
founded ; especially in the case of varieties 
cultivated by man; when his protecting hand 
is withdrawn it is found they are in great 
danger of being swept away by their many 
competitors for a livelihood.— The Month. 


Items. 
—New England Yearly Meeting (the Larger Body.) 





















































of the School at Providence. 
school were stated to be $49,756.52 ; and'the aver: 







the school too expensive; and it was said that very 
few children of Friends attended it. The principal 
of the school explained that the standard of educa- 
tion at the institution was high, and that a heavy 
expense was necessary to sustain it. 



























he believed it better to prepare a few thoroughly. 
The report was finally adopted. 

It is much to be regretted, that by the introduc- 
tion of the teaching of music, and other things, this 


























Friends can send their children with a reasonable 














with the testimonies of our Society. 





























place. 
_ Along and animated discussion took place respect- 
ing one or more preachers from the West, who had 





































The reports of the sittings of this meeting, state that 
considerable discussion took place over the Report 
The expenses of the 
e 
size of the school 69 boys and 76 girls. Some thought 


Some thought 
it ought to be within the means of the poorest, but 


school has ceased to be one to which consistent 
expectation of their being trained in accordance 
It was proposed to discontinue the school at 


White Plains, N. C., among the Freedmen; but it 
was finally concluded to continue the work at that 


been holding meetings in New England, and who 
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what is called the “ Lord’s Supper.” 
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were said to be advocates of Water Baptism, and/herence to “certain principles and doctrines, 





and the practices necessarily depending upon 


Westtown Boarding School.—At the meeting of|them” that forms the band by which the 


the committee in charge of this institution, on Sixth 
mo. 28rd, it was stated that more than $23,000 of 
additional subscriptions to the fund for the erection 
of new buildings had been subscribed in the last two 
months—making the whole amount of the fund, in- 
cluding interest, about $226,000. 

The number of scholars admitted for the present 
summer session was 183, of whom about 40 are mem- 
bers of other Yearly Meetings than that of Phila- 
delphia. 

The seriousness and solemnity that was apparent 
on some of the occasions when the children were as- 
sembled in the collecting rooms, and especially when 
convened for Divine worship, were encouraging to 
those of the Committee who were present at the re- 
cent visit to the school, leading them to hope that 
profitable religious impressions were being made on 
the minds of the pupils. 

—Left the Society of Friends.—Levi D. Johnson, 
who went out to Africa as a “ missionary” with the 
Methodist Bishop Taylor; and who returned to this 
country, to Spee pecuniary support for a mission 
he proposed to establish in that country, has re- 
signed his right of membership, and joined the 
Methodists. The reason given for this step is that 
he does not unite with the views of Friends on the 
ordinances. 

—The Provident Savings Bank.—A description of 
this newly organized Baltimore institution is pub- 
lished in The Interchange, from which it appears its 
main object is to reach the classes who do not now 
save any money. To effect this, deposits are received 
for as small an amount as 10 cents; and places for 
receiving them are selected in various parts of the 
v_ convenient for the working classes. 

ts 


purposes are philanthropic and not money 
making. 
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We have received a letter from a friend in 
another State, calling attention to the fact 
that the quotations contained in the essay 
“On the Right Authority and Qualification 
for Religious Labor,” recently issued by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, are largely taken 


from the writings of the early members of 


our Society, and not directly from the Bible 
itself. Asa similar criticism bas before been 
made upon other documents addressed to our 
members by the same body, it seems proper 
here to offer a few words of explanation. 

All experience shows, that among those 


the Holy Scriptures, there is considerable 
difference in the doctrines deduced from them. 


of the severest form of predestination ; others, 


the offers of redeeming love and mercy ; some 
think it their duty, on the same authority, to 
practise the rite of water-baptism and the 
supper; others believe that these are among 
the shadows which are to be dispelled by the 


full arising of the spiritual dispensation of 


Christ ; some, with the Scripture before them, 
contend for the use of war, legal oaths, and 
other practices, which others believe are for- 
bidden to Christians. Many similar differ- 
ences might be enumerated. 

It is natural and proper that those who en- 
tertain similar views on the leading principles 
of Christianity should be drawn together in 
religious society, because they can more har- 
moniously co-operate in their efforts for the 
support of their views, and for the promotion 
of righteousness in the earth. It is the ad- 





professors who acknowledge the authority of 


of the universal extension to all mankind of 


members are bound together. 

Where these principles, doctrines and prac- 
tices, are well settled among any people, and 
are recognized by them as in accordance with 
the Scriptures of truth, and the mind of the 
Spirit, it is quite right for them, in discussions 
among themselves, to appeal to such established 
principles ; nor does this involve to them afiy 
denial of the authority of Scripture, because 
this appeal is made to persons who are already 
convinced that such principles are supported 
by a right understanding of the language of 
Scripture. 

To reject such appeals to well-settled prin- 
ciples, is as unreasonable as it would be to 
deny to a mathematician the privilege of 
making use of a formula or fact which he had 
already proved to be true, in the progress of 
his further investigations. 

To us, therefore, it seems suitable and 
proper, that in appeals to members of our own 
religious Society, reference should be made to 
the doctrines and practices which are received 
among us as true and scriptural, and to the 
approved writings of our members,—those 
which have received the official sanction of 
the body, as expressing the views which we 
asa people hold. That these doctrines are 
in accordance with the teachings of the Bible, 
those writings largely and abundantly prove ; 
and it is not necessary, in calling the atten- 
tion of Friends to what those principles are, 
always to go over the arguments and proofs 
by which their soundness bas already been 
established. 

The case is different from what it would 
be, if the effort made was to convince those 
who do not hold the same principles with our- 
selves. In such a case, we must go back to 
some common authority, which we or they 
will both admit to be true, and from which 
we can draw our arguments. 

We opprebend that one cause of the ill- 
advised criticism tu which we bave referred, 
is, on the part of many members uf tha So- 
ciety of Friends, a want of sufficient famili- 
arity with the standard writings of the So- 
ciety, in which its principles are laid down 
and defended. There may also be among 
some too little acquaintance with the work of 
the Spirit of Christ on the heart, by which 
alone man is enabled fully to appreciate the 
spiritual nature of true religion; and, by 
walking in the Light, comes to have fellow- 


Some find in them, as they suppose, a proof|ship with the saints, and to understand the 


mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 





A letter from a friend contains the follow- 
ing paragraphs which may prove instructive 
to some of our readers :— 

“It is to me a cause of rejoicing that logical 
disputations find so little place in our meet- 
ings. We sit under restraint, [the restrain- 
ing power of the Spirit of Christ] when the 
natural man might utter arguments that 
would fill pages.” 

“T think that as such disputes come to pre- 
vail in any meeting, the convincing power of 
Truth declines. May we not accept it as 
evidence that we are still under the imme- 
diate care of Israel’s Shepherd, that our con- 
cerns are resulted with so little of the unre- 
strained action of mere human understand- 


ng.” 
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We have received a printed copy of the 
Minutes of New York Yearly Meeting, from 
which we extract the following information, 
in addition to what has already appeared in 
our columns. 

Augustus Taber was proposed by the Repre- 
sentatives for Clerk, and Caroline E. Ladd 
for his assistant, and they were appointed. 

Sixteen schools for Freedmen and 11 for 
white children had been supported during 
th year; all but one of which were located 
in North Carolina. The amount contributed 
for the maintenance of these had been about 
$1500. 

Towards the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs, $595 had 
been furnished. 

“The preparation of a Catechism which 
shall embody in it the doctrines of the Gos- 
pet. and our distinctive views of Christian 

elief, was referred to the Representative 
Meeting, with directions to give the subject 
careful attention, and report to this meeting 
next year.” 

The statistical table shows that of 3847 
members, only 748 are under 21 years of age. 
The number of births during the year was 
35 ; and of deaths, 69—showing the operation 
of the same social causes which have tended 
to lessen the membership in our Society else- 
where in the eastern sections of our country. 
The aggregate of the usual number in attend- 
ance at meetings on First-day, is given as 
2641; and on week-days at 729. 

Quarterly Meetings were directed to for- 
ward to the Representative Meeting for pre- 
servation in fire-proof vaults, such books and 
documents containing the records of the So- 
ciety, as may not be required for use in the 
po ome meetings. 

he meeting decided : “ That the Represen- 
tative Meeting, acting for and under the au- 
thority of the Yearly Meeting, has authority 
to exercise a supervising care over all trusts 
committed to our subordinate meetings, and 
the meeting-houses and other property be- 
longing to them.” 

The Report of the Educational Committee 
calls attention to the importance of the chil- 
dren of their members being educated ina 
knowledge of the principles of Friends; and 
recommends that at the expiration of the 
present lease, the Yearly Meeting resume the 
control and management of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs. The statistical 
tables show that only about one-tenth of the 
children are being educated at schools taught 
by members. 

The principal of the Murray Fund amounts 
to $51.700. The interest had been appro- 

riated in comparatively small sums to a 
arge variety of charitable and educational 
objects. 

A proposition camp up from Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting, for a convention of dele- 
gates from different Yearly Meetings on the 
subject of Arbitration ; but way did not open 
to make any appointment. 

The meeting adjourned to meet next year 
at Glen Falls. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease during Sixth month of $9,061,898. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $492,917,173. 

It is expected that the valuation of Boston the pre- 
sent year will show a total of $700,000,000, a gain over 
last year of $15,000,000. Even this gain shows a com- 


parative loss from the valuation of 1874, of about 
ninety-eight millions, 

Many years ago a citizen placed in the town brook 
at Hingham, Mass., some seeds of the forget-me-not, 
which he had brought from Europe. The plants have 
multiplied so that for nearly a mile the brook is beau- 
tified with the pale blue blossom. 

Policemen in New York are, by law, directed to re- 
port to the authorities the details of accidents to per- 
sons witnessed by them on the highways, so as to en- 
able the city to make proper defence in suits for 
damages, and the law resulted lately in the conviction 
of a plaintiff for perjury in a suit of that kind. 

The 30th of Sixth month was the last day upon 
which intoxicating liquors could legally be sold in 
Rhode Island. A despatch from Providence states that 
there was considerable drunkenness there on that day, 
and that dealers’ stocks were greatly depleted or cleared 
out by “the rush of the bottle and demijohn trade from 
both the temperate and the intemperate, who wanted to 
lay in stock.’ 

Prohibition in Atlanta, Georgia, went into operation 
on the Ist instant. No violations were reported on 
that day. “The wholesale dealers whose licenses have 
not expired yet are selling whisky by the quart. Three 
wine rooms are open and selling wine by the quart.” 

Simpson and Gopiah counties, in Mississippi, have 
voted for prohibition. 

A new enemy of the cotton crop has appeared at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. ‘‘ Lice attach themselves to 
the under surface of the leaves, and suck the juice of 
the leaves and young buds as soon as the latter put 
forth. A healthy stalk will in one or two days after 
being attacked, look as if it had been dipped in hot 
water, and he drawn into knots and granulations, They 
are damaging the crop to the extent of perhaps fifty per 
cent.” 

It is reported that twenty or thirty cows have died of 
what is supposed to be iemaibabie. in Ballard county, 
Kentucky, and many more are dying. 

At half-past 7 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd in- 
stant, a terrific explosion took place at the Atlantic 
Giant Powder Works, situated between McCainsville 
and Drakesville, in New Jersey, which caused a loss of 
ten lives and the injury of ten or twelve persons. The 
explosion took place in the mixing house, from some 
unknown cause. The building was blown into splint- 
ers, and an immense excavation was made where it 
stood. For twenty miles around the concussion was 
distinctly felt, and in houses five miles from the scene, 
the glass was shattered. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 351, 
being 2 more than the previous week, and 58 less than 
the corresponding week last year. Of these, 192 were 
males and 159 females: 51 died of consumption ; 37 of 
cholera infantum ; 17 of convulsions; 22 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 20 of marasmus; 11 of 
pneumonia, and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 112; 4’s, 126; 3’s, 102}; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton ruled steady, with small sales to spinners, on 
a basis of 94 cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet, at 7} cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and at 8} cts. for 110 test, in cases. 

was quiet. Choice lots were steady under mod- 
erate stocks, but medium and low grades were weak, 
with free offerings and a light demand. Quotations— 
Bran, western winter, spot, per ton, $12.25 a $13.75; 
bran, spring, spot, $11.75 a $12.50; red middlings, 
$12.50 a $14; white middlings, $14 a $15.50. 

Flour and Meal.—There was no improvement in the 
condition of the flour market, the local trade buying 
only enough for immediate wants, and prices ruling in 
buyers’ favor. Sales of 125 barrels Penna. family at 
$3.75; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 125 barrels do., 
straight, at $4.30; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.65 a 
$4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $3.50; and 500 
barrels do. patent, at $4.65 a $4.90. Rye flour ranged 
from $3.30 to $3.45 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat ; No. 2, red closed at 84} cts. bid, and 
85 cts. asked. Corn, No. 2 mixed, at 43} cts. bid and 
= a asked. Oats; white at 37} cts. bid and 37} cts. 
asked. 


ForeIcnN.—John Bright addressed a large audience 
at Birmingham on the lst instant. He severely criti- 
cised Gladstone’s scheme of local government for Ire- 
land, und alleged that the Irish malady was not politi- 
cal, but altogether economic. He proceeded to suggest 
as an alternative to the Government’s proposals, that a 
permanent committee of Irish members be formed, and 


ceptable. No English or Scotch member shall bg 
appointed on the committee. The House shall 
have power to consider a bill on a report of the com. 
mittee. He admitted that the plan was simple and 
depended upon the honest working of the Irish 
combination in the House of Commons. Assum' 
that there was a moderate loyal spirit in the iat 
party, the plan would succeed, but if Irishmen w 
disloyal, neither this nor the Government plan would 
succeed. 

The British elections are proceeding with varying 
results, 

The total number of votes recorded in the first day’s 
polling was: Gladstonian, 235,063; Conservative, 227,. 
593; Unionist, 31,829; Nationalists, 2911. Up to 
midnight of 7th mo. 3d, the totals were 145 Conserya- 
tives, 25 Unionists, and 53 Ministerialists, elected. 

The Imperial Federation League held an important 
conference in London on the Ist instant. The attend. 
ance was large, and much enthusiasm was displayed, 
Many Canadians and Australians addressed the meet- 
ing. Sir Alexander Galt urged the formation of the 
Customs Union among the colonies. He said he did 
not see why, if Canada entered a confederation for mu- 
tual defence, America could not do likewise, making 
the English-speaking nations one free and prosperous 
community. 

A dispatch dated Rangoon, 6th mo. 29th, says: A 
force of British troops, with two batteries, has had 
severe fight with 1500 Burmese rebels, strongly en- 
trenched near Trummoo. The fight lasted five hours, 
The British, failing to dislodge the rebels, retired. — 
Several officers were killed and wounded. 

Imperial revenue of the German Empire, for the 
fiscal year 1885-'86, will, it is calculated, fall 17,000,000 
marks below the estimate. The deficiency is attributed 
to a decrease, amounting to 20,000,000 marks, in the 
revenue derived from the sugar tax. The taxes on 
salt, beer and spirits show an increase in their yields to 
the Treasury. The new sugar tax law will, it is 
thought, produce an addition of 16,000,000 marks to 
the revenue. 

The crop of South African diamonds, to the present 
time, amounts, it is stated, to six and a half tons; val- 
ued at $200,000,000. 

The newspapers of the world, according to statistics 
given by the German Secretary of State, number 34,- 
000, with the aggregate distribution of 592,000,000 
copies; 19,000 are published in Europe; 12,000 in 
North America; 775 in Asia; 809 in South America; 
16,500 are in English, 7,800 in German, 3,850 in 
French, and 1,000 in Spanish. 


CORRECTION.—In the piece entitled “An Even- 
ing Retrospect,” on page 372 of “The Friend,” in the 
9th stanza, 4th line, for night read might; and in the 
10th stanza, 3rd line, for seated read sealed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tract Association of Friends has just published 
“ Preaching by Women as well as by Men, a Gift of the 
Holy Spirit ;” and “Incidents in the Life of Henry 
Raberman,” late of Chesterfield, Ohio. Each in small 
pica type, leaded, and each 8 pages. 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St. Philada. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


The Committee in charge of Friends’ Library have 
closed it for the present, expecting to re-open in the 
new building now being erected on Sixteenth street, 
below Race street. The Librarian has recalled the books 
loaned to readers. A few volumes are still missing and 
attention is called to the subject, that all persons who 
find them in their houses or places of business, may 

romptly send them to Friends’ Book Store, care of 
yohn H. Dillingham, Librarian. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station:to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to Weat Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 


MARRIED, Sixth month 16th, 1886, at Coal Creek, 
Keokuk Co., Iowa, ELwoop Comrort, of Tecumseli 
Mich., to Semrra L., daughter of John and Abig: 


that Irish bills, after the first reading, be referred to Vv 


this committee. The committee shall have a special 
place of meeting at Westminster, appoint its own chair- 
man, and have powers to decide whether a bill is ac- 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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